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THE DISENFRANCHISED 


HEN you cast your ballot November 2, remember 

that there are about half a million American citi- 
zens who are not allowed to exercise this right. They 
are of voting age, of sound mind, are not in prison. 
But they can’t vote. 

They can’t vote because they live in the District of 
Columbia—Washington, the capital of the leading 
democracy of the world! 

We don’t mean federal civilian employees. There 
are 228,000 of them working in Washington, but many 
of them live and vote in nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, or cast absentee ballots in other home states. 

We mean the people who claim Washington as their 
home town—men and women in business and the pro- 
fessions, shopkeepers, housewives, office workers. 
They can’t vote! There are 563,000 civilians of voting 
age in this category. Nobody knows how many of 
them retain voting privileges in the states, but a gen- 
erally accepted estimate is about 100,000. The others 
are voteless. 

They can’t vote for a Representative or a Senator. 
Nor for a governor. Not even for a mayor or a city 
council. You'll be electing their municipal officers. 
For every member of Congress is in effect an alderman 
of the city of Washington. 

Two permanent congressional committees, involving 10 
Senators and 25 Representatives, are concerned solely with 
matters relating to the District of Columbia. D. C. fiscal 
affairs are handled by the two appropriations committees— 
50 Representatives and 23 Senators. Full House and Senate 
must act on each proposal before it becomes law. 

It has been estimated that it costs $2,000,000 in congres- 
sional time each year to govern the District. All other 
cities in the United States and all other capitals outside the 
Iron Curtain countries have self-government. Only Wash- 
ington, D. C., must appeal to the national legislature to 
settle such trivia of municipal housekeeping as whether or 
not straws for ice cream sodas must be sealed in paper cases. 
(Congress says they must be.) 


Taxation Without Representation 


District residents pay annually more federal taxes than 
are paid by 24 of the states. They also pay each year about 
$100,000,000 in municipal taxes which go into the United 
States Treasury and are used as Congress sees fit for the 
District’s upkeep. 


More than 50 per cent of the land in the District is tax 
exempt. The federal government, which owns 41.9 per cent 
of this tax-exempt land, depends on the District for services 
such as water, fire and police protection, sewerage, trash 
collection, maintenance of parks, street construction and up- 
keep. Congress makes an annual contribution to the cost of 
running the District and at times gives grants-in-aid for 
specific projects, as it does to the states. This year the con- 
tribution was 11.8 per cent of the District budget. However, 
no formula relates the amount of the contribution to the 
services rendered. During budget hearings in 1953 it was 
said that if the federal government had been treated like 
a private customer the District would have shut off its water 
supply because of insufficient payment. 

These fiscal troubles are only part of the District’s prob- 
lems. The psychological effect of being a congressional step- 
child does not make for citizen responsibility or efficiency 
in the city government. 


Home Rule and the Constitution 


The framers of the Constitution gave Congress the power 
“to exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, 
over such District ...as may ... become the Seat of 
Government of the United States.” It is generally agreed 
that the word “exclusive” was intended to exclude the states 
from interference in District affairs. In fact, for 70 years 
Congress delegated its legislative power to a city council 
while retaining the right to oversee such legislation. All 
home rule bills proposed for the District have reserved this 
right to Congress. 

Washington lost its elective government because Con- 
gress became alarmed over city spending for necessary 
sewers and streets. The present form of government under 
three commissioners appointed by the President has been 
in force since 1878. 

While home rule for the District could be granted by a 
simple congressional act, it would require a constitutional 
amendment to give District citizens the right to vote in 
national elections. No provision was made for their en- 
franchisement by the founding fathers, because there was 
no “Washington” then. 

The League of Women Voters has supported suffrage for 
the District since 1922. It has worked consistently for home 
rule for the District since 1948. 

Only Congress can enact legislation giving local and na- 
tional suffrage to the District of Columbia. Senators and 
Representatives are responsive to the will of their constitu- 
ents. If you believe in the vote for the District, tell them so. 
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From the 


PRESIDENT’S Desk 


—. activities will take new directions in the 
future as new ideas arise. Refreshing new meth- 
ods of work must always be sought and found. Stereo- 
typed ways of doing essential things are to be avoided 
like a poison from which there is no antidote.” 

So said Belle Sherwin, President of the League of 
Women Voters, to a national Council meeting 25 years 
ago. Her statement is as true today as it was then. 
I cite two examples. 

We are approaching Item II—‘‘Development of un- 
derstanding of the relationship between individual lib- 
erty and the public interest’—from a new point ot 
view. The Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund is 
providing the basic materials. The League is seeking 
community participation in the very first stages of 
work in this field. You may say there is nothing 
startlingly new in this. Yet it is enough of a departure 
from our traditional way of doing business that it may 
develop other new and useful ideas. 

Another fresh look at old ways is being undertaken 
by a new committee composed of three national Direc- 
tors—Mrs. Harold D. Dyke, who is serving as chair- 
man, Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen, Mrs. Edward M. 
Boyne—and Mrs. F. W. Hopkins, former national 
Treasurer. This committee is making a comprehensive 
re-examination of the entire League finance structure 
and office operations. This includes integrated finance 
drives, publications, office procedures, tax problems— 
practically everything that brings in money or costs 
money, in other words. 

Somewhere lately an old French proverb was quoted 
to the effect that ‘the absolute best is the enemy of 
the good.” Perhaps it is that because the absolute 
best could not be better, the good with its greater 
latitude for improvement nourishes the creative spirit. 
Let us keep good ideas alive in the League of Women 
Voters, let us seek new ones everlastingly, and let us 
never accept any one idea as final. 


Lay Iain. Cee 











THUMBNAIL PROBLEM IN NONPARTISANSHIP 

During a campaign Mrs. John Doe, member of a 
local League Board, is asked by a friend if she will 
wear a button in favor of a certain local candidate. 
The candidate is the one Mrs. Doe personally favors 
but she does not say so. Instead, she says she cannot 
accept the button. Has she acted wisely? 











U.N. Technical Aid 


| Ryan August the House of Representatives elimi- 
nated all funds for the U.N. technical assistance 
program. Later it agreed with the Senate to appro- 
priate $9.9 million to complete our 1954 pledge, but 
with the condition that the U. 8S. should make no 
future pledge to the program until funds are actually 
appropriated. (Previously the U.S. has made a pledge 
in the fall for which Congress would appropriate in 
the following session.) No firm plans for the U.N. 
TA program for 1955 can now be made. Using small 
reserve funds, the U.N. can carry on existing projects 
only until early spring. Thereafter, unless the new 


Congress passes a supplemental appropriation, the 
U.N. program will inevitably be disrupted. 

Behind this congressional threat to the U.N. TA 
program is a basic jurisdictional dispute between those 
who wish to strengthen the U.N. and those who wish 
to protect the independence of the specialized agencies. 
The General Assembly now has before it a proposal 
for the increased coordination of the financing, plan- 
ning and execution of technical aid projects by the 
U.N.’s Technical Assistance Board and by U.N. rep- 
resentatives in recipient countries. While the U. S. 
government has approved this move, supporters of 
the specialized agencies, particularly the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, term it a threat to their 
independent status. They claim their technical work 
will be impaired by closer ties with the U.N. proper. 
These fears were reflected in the Congress, which in- 
structed the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
study the problem. Public hearings may be expected. 
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Liberty Under Law 


North, East, West, South, from New Hampshire to 
Texas, communities are reporting Freedom Agenda 
projects under way. 

“We have hit the psychological moment,” says Anna 
Lord Strauss, Chairman of the Freedom Agenda Com- 
mittee, former national President of the League. “We 
are amazed to find so many different kinds of people 
sager to discuss the scope and nature of our individual 
liberties in the light of the problems any of us may 
have to meet at any time. It is significant that people 
are reaching out for the opinions of those with whom 
they have never before exchanged ideas. This is what 
we had hoped. It is a symptom of the resilient strength 
of our country and a happy augury for its future. 

“Local Leagues tend to ask: ‘What organizations 
should we approach? What is the best pattern of 
work?’ The answer is, there is no single pattern. A 
League should know its community and should begin 
by consulting it. It should know which people are 
most willing to think, most concerned, most likely to 
spur others to action. The national organizations 
which have expressed interest in the program are of 
many varieties; their chapters are variously distrib- 
uted and their interests are integrated into national 
programs in different degrees. We urge Leagues only 
to join with the rest of the community in making a 
plan tailored to fit. Make it a good, creative plan. 
We'll do our best to help.” 
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